EDGAR ALLAN POE.
it is most directly accomplished.   It would, however, be an error to suppose that Poe, in thus adopting the doctrines of Coleridge and rejecting passion and truth and morality as poetic themes, meant to sever poetry by distinct bouudai'ies from those re-gions of life; on the contrary, he expressly states-; that "the incitements of Passion, the precepts pfj Duty, and even the lessons of Truth" may be advantageously introduced into a poem, if they are:; only subordinated and blended in by the skill o^ the artist who underatanda how to use them for thei heightening of the effect of mere beauty', and. furthermore, it should be observed that to beauty itself Poe assigns both a moral value, as lending attrao, tion to virtue, and an intellectual value, as leading out to the mystical province of that truth wliietis withdrawn from the probing of the reason, is fath.-omed by the imagination alone.    Such & speculation may be regarded as a baseless reverie or rig profound philosophy; but it is essential to keep In mind the fact not only that Poe made beauty the theme of poetry, but also that he found its value in intamations Of the divine; or, in other words, that he was, devoted to a mystical sestheticism.    Of tlie niinor articles of his creed it is necessary to recall 0nh/ those which assert that a poem should be brief 3 aim ;at a single artistic effect, hut not to tlie 9K^n of, a 'iseoondary suggested meaning; aticl > touched, if possible, by a certain quainfc-Si or peculiarity of rhythmand in poetrylen,    It ia scarcely necessary to ndd that the
